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OFFICER-VIOLATOR RELATIONSHIPS 
Presented in this issue is the third basic training manual in the traffic law 


enforcement series. For details on how “Officer-Violator Relationships” and 
other manuals may be obtained, turn to page 20, 
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An Answer to the Complaint of 


“Tt Can’t Be Done. . .” 


Departmental policy is discussed at length in the course in Introduction 
to Police Management at the Trafic Institute. Both staff members and 
students are always looking for good written policies to use as examples. 


It is well known that the greater the number of police divisions and 


other major governmental agencies involved in a common project, the 


more difficult it is to write a good clear policy that is acceptable to all. 

Joy reigned supreme, therefore, when we received from Chief James 
M. Slavin of Kalamazoo, Mich., the policy statement (reproduced below 
governing multiple divisions and departments. 

Since the prosecutor’s office is involved in the Kalamazoo policy, we 
asked Robert L. Donigan, the Institute’s general counsel, to comment. 
He said: ‘‘This is an excellent example of cooperation and coordination 
between the prosecutor and the police. I not only endorse this particular 
policy but recommend that similar policies be developed between law 
enforcement agencies and local prosecutors.’’ To this we say ““Amen.”’ 


Theodore Lovele f, associale editor for police. 
TO: All Members of the Department 


SUBJECI The investigation of fatal and serious personal injury accidents. 
Upon arrival at the scene of a fatal accident, or one involving a personal injury likely to 
na fatality, the investigating officer will notify the commanding officer of the Patrol 
Division on duty at the time of the accident that there has been a fatality or a personal 
injury likely to result in a death. 
(Members of the Department should be guided in deciding whether or not a personal injury 
is serious enough to possibly result in a fatality by the opinion of the doctor in the Receiving 
Ward of the hospital to which the victim may be sent. This emphasizes the need to obtain 
a prediction from the doctor as quickly as possible regarding the victim’s condition, so that 
all steps of this procedure can be completed, if necessary.) 
The duty officer of the Patrol Division will immediately notify the Captain of Traffic. He 
will also notify the Captain of Detectives who, in turn, will indicate to the duty officer which 
Detective will be assigned to the case. The duty officer of the Patrol Division, upon in- 
structions from the Captain of Detectives, will call the designated Detective to go to th 
scene of the accident. The Detective will, during the investigation of this type of incident, 
be subject to the orders of the Captain of Traffic. 
In addition, the duty officer of the Patrol Division will notify a member of the County 
Prosecutor's staff regarding where and when the accident has occurred so that his office 
will be represented at the scene and during the follow-up investigation. 
Che purpose of this Order/Policy is to facilitate and make more certain a charge of Negligent 
Homicide being placed against the violating driver in a fatal motor vehicle accident, should 
there be sufficient evidence to warrant such a charge. It is in no way intended to relieve 
any member of the Patrol Division or the Traffic Division of his responsibility for making 


a full and complete investigation of this type of motor vehicle accident. 


Concurrence Jacob A. Dalm, Jr. Signed James M. Slavin 


County Prosecuting Attorney Chief of Polic: 
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A Book Review: 
Traffic and Religion 

He Rides Beside You. By Dan 
Hollingsworth and Ona Belknap. 
Stromberg Allen and Company, 430 
S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 195 
100 pages. $1.00. 


This is one of the most interesting 
and unusual trafhe safety publica 
tions we have seen in our 22 years 
in this field. It is a highly readable 
anthology of 


sermons, editorials, 


prayers, and poems by religious 


leaders and laymen of all faiths on 
the spiritual side of the trafic prob 
lem. 

While the booklet was compiled 
to serve as a source of trafhic safety 
and tor 


information inspiration 


members of the clergy, it is also 


suitable for use by any person or 


trafhe 


It is an excellent publi 


group concerned with the 
problem. 
cation for police and other officials 
to give to ministers, priests, and 
rabbis in their areas. Both clergy 
and officials will find in it easy-to 
adapt material for safety talks and 


articles. 


and appropri itely i| 


Beside } Ou 


natural color 


Tastefully 
lustrated, He Rid 
features on its cove! 


photographs of stained-glass win 


dows from a Protestant church, 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, and 
a Jewish synagogue. 

Dan Hollingsworth, a torme: 
member of the Oklahoma City Po 
lice Department, a Navy veteran, 
and a graduate of the “long course” 


stitute of North 


pre sently 


of the Trathe In 
western University, 1s 
manager of the Oklahoma City 
Safety Council. He 


the widely 


author of 


used police publi re 


lations booklet, “Rocks in the 


Mrs. (A. T. 


1 
combined 


Road 


way.” Belknap has 
| 


successfully homemaking 


and free-lance writing. She spe 
cializes in contributions t ligious 
publications. 

At $1.00 per single copy less 


quantities ), He Rid 


a bargain too good to pass up. 





“Every physician who prescribes 
sedatives, tranquilizers, antibiotics, 
or any drug which temporarily cre 
ates a visual or reflex disturbance 
should warn his patient about driv 
under the 


ing while 


that drug. Failure to do so may be 
as negligence and might 
Dr. 
Charles Frankel, University of Vir 


construed 





make the physician liable,” 


ginia Hospital. 
Virginia Traffic Safety News 


influence of 


IF YOU MOVE 


Catherine Hanhart, TD&R cn 


culation manager, n 


¢ 


ade this earnest 


plea at press time: 
If you change your address 
of if there is anything incorrect 


about the wav we are now 


adaress 
Trafic Dig 


know 


Ing your COpy of tne 
CS Review, please let us 
We 


single issue! 


don't want vou fo mIss a 
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let's Do /t, But Let's Do It Right! 


It is gratifying to those of us engaged full-time in traffic accident 
prevention to find many organizations, agencies, and other groups 
in local communities interested in helping in the attack. But it is 
also discouraging to see these well-meant efforts sometimes fail, not 
because of the merit of the activity but simply because of poor tactics 
on the part of members of the interested group. 

lake, for example, a worthwhile safety program conceived and 
promoted by a jocal service club and involving school children and 
the local schools. In all such programs whole-hearted cooperation 
and support of the educational agency in the community is essential 
to the success of the activity. Such support and cooperation is de 
pendent upon the approach to the educator by the service club 
representative. 

Lavy groups should understand that educators are duty-bound 
to adhere to certain well-established principles in all their activities. 
Any program proposed to them in violation of such principles is 
destined to be given a cold shoulder by the educator. 

It is highly important therefore that the organization, agency or 
group, once its members believe they have developed a good pro 
gram, and before it is otherwise publicized, submit their program 
to the educators in their community. They should ask the educators 
if their program is in violation of any sound educational principles 
and express their willingness to make such changes as may be neces 
sary to make it conform. They should also check the timing of then 
program to make sure if does not conflict with already scheduled 
school activity. 

Once there is agreement between the organization and the schools 
as to the conduct of the program, the next important groups to con 
tact may be the police and the PTA organization. These groups 
schools, police, parents and teachers—are the IDEA supporters of 
the program. Others are pud/ic interest and financial supporters, 
i.e., newspapers, radio, television, church groups, businessmen, 


women's clubs, etc. But the IDEA supporters make or break the 











program. Contributed by Forest R. Noffsinger 
» * * 
There is no magic about originality. You simply take what you have 
seen, read, heard, and then add yourself. Hal Stebbins 
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A Favorable Report: 


Death Toll Continues To Shrink 


The slowdown of death on the 
highway continued in February, the 
National Safety Council 
ported. 


has re 


The nation’s traffic fatalities for 
the month totalled 2,350. This was 
a 5 per cent drop from the toll of 
2,470 in February of 1957 and was 


the smallest toll for any month 
since the 2,319 recorded in Feb 
ruary, 1955. 


The death total for the first two 
5,080 
5 per cent below the 5,340 reported 


months of this year was 


for the same period last vear. 


February the fourth 


was con 
secutive month to show a drop in 
the death toll. Except for last 


August, every month has shown a 
decrease or no change from the 


year before since the downward 
trend began in December, 1956. 
“Each 
hope that the shrinking toll is here 
said the Council. “But 


the surest way to send it back up 


month brings stronger 


to stay,” 
is for drivers and traffic enforce 
ment agencies to become compla 
cent.” 

The Council sees a direct relation 
between the improved traffic record 
and the increased effort and activi- 
ties by public officials, by trafic 
control agencies, and by the auto- 
motive industry to make safer cars 
and to de-emphasize speed in ad- 
vertising. 


“Safer highways, safer cars and 


sater drivers are a winning com 


bination in bringing down death on 
Council 


mented. ‘“This combination already 


the highway,” the com 
is paying off, and it will keep on 
paying off.” 

No travel figures are 
for 1958, and the 


reports do not provide conclusive 


available 


Council said its 


evidence of what part, if any, heavy 
snows and bad weather may have 
played in holding down the Feb 
trafic 


Improvement in 


ruary toll. 

the trathe record 
was general throughout the country. 
Thirty-three 


states reported de 


creases in February, while 27 had 
lower tolls for the two-month pet 


iod. 


In 654 cities reporting for Feb 


ruary, the improvement over the 
previous February was 3 per cent. 
For two months, the total was un 
changed. 

Of the 654 cities, 548 had fewer 
deaths or no change in 
For 


deaths or no change. 


February. 
two months, 505 had fewer 
In February, 492 cities had per 
The three largest 
Kan. (224,700): 
(214,300), 
188,800), 
409 
The three 
largest were Syracuse, N. Y. (214, 
300); Hartford, Conn. (188,800), 
and Bridgeport, Conn. (174,200). 


records. 

were Wichita, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 


fect 
an d 


the months 


per fect 


For two cities 


had rec ords. 
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FAIR TRIAL IN 


The 


mobile as a major factor in our 


meteoric rise of the auto 


social, economic and _ political life 


has burdened our courts with a 


volume of cases undreamed of when 
our system of administering jus 


tice was being developed and estab 


lished. In attempting to dispose of 


flood 


involving persons of all classes re 


this unforeseen of offenses, 
gardless of criminal intent or pur 
pose, arising from violation of a 
mass of laws, ordinances, rules, and 
regulations designed to control mo 
tor vehicle operation, the existing 
capacities and facilities of the tra 
ditional courts have been strained 
and often found inadequate. Many 
of these problems have been dis- 
cussed in previous articles appear 
ing in publications of the Traffic 
Institute. (See Anow the Law, Traf 
fic Institute, 
versity, 1958, Part 6, pp. 353 et seg.) 


Northwestern Uni 

Many judges, hampered by lack 
of adequate facilities and staff, or 
lacking proper appreciation of the 
importance of proper administration 
of justice in traffic cases, have taken 
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by 
Rosert L. DoniGan 
General Counsel 
and 


Epwarp C. FISHER 
Associate Counsel 


The Trafic Institute 


TRAFFIC CASES 


resort to various questionable ex- 
pedients in an effort to handle the 
load. Some of these short-cut meth 
ods have had the effect of denying 
due process of law to those accused 
of trafic offenses, despite the fact 
that one accused of such an offense 
is entitled to all of the constitu 
tiona! rights and legal safeguards 
which surround defendants charged 
The 


mere fact that trafic offenses have 


with offenses of other types. 


reached mass proportions does not 
distinguish them from other viola 
tions of law, no matter how minor 
such infractions may seem to be. 
The same rights and privileges of 
accused persons apply as in other 
cases, and although many of the 
discussed in this 
trafic 


another, no_ special 


cases cited and 


article involve offenses of 


kind or 


mention 


one 


of these has been made 
since the applicable principles are 


the same in all. 
Right of Accused to Fair, 
Impartial Trial 
The right of a person accused of 


5 











crime or other offense to a fair, 
impartial trial before an unbiased, 
open-minded judge or jury is in 
herent in our system of law and 
government, guaranteed by the Bills 
of Rights contained in our state 
and federal constitutions in clear, 
unmistakable language. This is a 
right doubly safeguarded by the 
guarantees of due process of law 
found in those same constitutions 
and further protected by the “due 
process” clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of 


the United States: : nor shall 


any state deprive any person of 


life, liberty or property without due 
process of law: re a 

The right as thus imbedded in 
our basic charters is a part of our 
common law heritage derived from 
the experiences of our English 


speaking forebears through cen 
turies in their struggles for liberty 
of the individual as against the 
oppressive power of government. 
It is one of the /iberties we Ameri 
cans prize most highly and often 
has been stated by the courts in 
emphatic terms, of which the fol 


lowing are typical: 


State v. Loveless, W.Va. ‘ 
87 S.E.2d 273, 282 (1955): “‘It 
is well established in our system 
of jurisprudence that a defendant 
in a criminal prosecution, regard 
less of his status in life, his ap 
parent depravity, the enormity 
of the crime charged and the 
probability of his guilt, is entitled 
to a fair trial in accordance with 


existing rules and principles of 


’ 


law.’ 


State v. Smith, 240 N.C. 99, 81 


S.E.2d 263, 266 (1954 
suitor is entitled by 
have his cause 

the ‘“‘cold neutrality of the im 
partial judge’”’ 
unbiased mind of a properly in 
This 


neither be denied nor abridged.’”’ 


“Every 
the law to 
considered with 


and the equally 


structed jury. right can 


State v. Gossett, 117 S.C. 76, 108 
S.E. 290, 16 ALR 1299, 1302 
(1921): “SA fair trial means a trial 
before an 


impart tial judge, an 


honest jury, and in an atmos 
phere of judicial calm. It requires 


a wise, fearless, and impartial 


mind to harmonize these elements 
of the public interest, lest in its 
haste to deal a blow the law may 


perpetrate a judy ial wrong.”’ 


Kor similar expressions see: 
Brook: State, 187 Tenn. 67, 213 
S.W.2d i 10 (1948 ale Vo 
riggi, 15 N.J.Super. 479, 83 A.2d 
612, 613 (1951): State v. See, 129 


W.Va. 722, 42 S.E.2d 31, 44 (1947 
176 Pa.Super. 
1954): Webb 
442, 278 S. W. 
That 


Comm. 

80, 106 ; 
v. Slale, 161 Tex.Cr. 
2d 158, 160 


fundamental fairness 


ti ke ryan, 
.2d 886, RRR 


; (1955 
necessary to 
the due administration of justice’; 
Lisenba v. California, 314 U.S. 219, 
62 S.Ct. 280, 86 L.Ed. 166 (1941): 
308 N.Y. 453, 
ALR2d 515 


Imp rtant 


People Shapiro, 
126 N.E.2d 
(1955): ‘“‘The 


trial of a 


$59, $1 
thing in 
the criminal Case 1s to 


accord defendant a fair trial.” 


Obviously, the due process of 
law clause applies to any and all 
proceedings of a criminal or penal 
nature wherein the state or its sub 
divisions attempt to deprive any 


person of his life, liberty, or prop 
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erty. Thus it applies even though 
the offense charged is nothing more 
misdemeanor. People v. 
dgnew, 114 Cal.App.2d 841, 250 
P.2d 369 (1952): State ex rel Ricco 

Biggs, 198 Or. 413, P.2d 
1055, 38 ALR2d 720 (1953); Tumey 
v. Ohio, 273 U.S. 510, 47 S.Ct. 437 
71 L.Ed. 749, 50 ALR 1243 
1256 (1927). In the case 


last cited the defendant was brought 


than a 


255 


, 
and 
note, p. 
before a village mayor, charged 
with unlawful possession of liquor. 
Ignoring a claim of disqualification, 
the mayor in his judicial capacity 
proceeded to try the accused and 
entered judgment of conviction, 
which was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. Upon review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
it was shown that the mayor was 
entitled to legal fees taxed as costs 


in his favor in event of a conviction, 


hut received nothing if an acquittal 


resulted. In reversing the convic 


tion, the Supreme Court, per Chief 


Justice Taft, said: 


“But it certain/) 
Fourteenth 


and de 


Amendment, 


prives a defendant in a criminal 


case of due process of law, to sub 
ject his liberty or property to the 


judgment of a court, the judge of 


which has a direct, personal, SHO 
stantial, pecuniary interest in 
reaching a conclusion against him 
in his case.” (Emphasis supplied.) 


The right to due process of law 


existed at the common law prior 
to the adoption of any of our basic 
American charters, and is founded 
on principles of natural justice (see 
12 Am.Jur., Constitutional Law, 


secs. 568, S86; 16A oa Bm Con 
April, 1958 


violates the 


568 (a)) and 
must be observed even in special 


stitutional Law, sec. 


and summary proceedings of a ju- 
16A C.J.S., Con- 


stitutional Law, sec. 611. 


dicial character. 


While it is recognized that the 
right to a fair trial is elementary, 
the application of the principle 
traffic 


cases. Faced with an overwhelming 


is sometimes overlooked in 


volume of cases involving the vio- 
lation of trafic laws there may be 
a tendency to by-pass the rules of 
evidence and to deny, in effect at 
least, some of the traditional safe- 
guards by which we have sought 
to protect the individual’s rights 
against the power of government. 
As Judge Ward of the Supreme 
Court of Erie County, N. Y., said 
in reversing one of the first reported 
cases involving the use of radar as 
a means of detecting speed viola 
tions, on the ground that the neces 
sary foundation had not been first 
laid for the 


introduction of such 


evidence: 


‘“‘Law enforcement should keep 
with the 
Courts 
ceive scientific proof when pre- 
sented in with the 
established rules of evidence. 


advances of 
snould re- 


in stride 
science and 


accordance 


These rules have safeguarded our 
lives, our freedoms and our prop 
erty the establishment of 
the common law, and should not 
be lightly set aside in the name of 
convenience. It may be that 
these electronic devices will be- 


since 


come a great and much-needed 
weapon in the armory of law en 
forcement. The which 
embraces electronics is wonderful 
and mystifying. 


science 


It brings into 


7 








our homes voices from the far 
side of the world. On the screens 
of our television sets, we see the 
images of events occurring many 
hundreds of miles away. With 
searching eye, it peers into the 
heavens, alert to detect the ap 
proach of a foe by air. It guides 
giant missiles at supersonic speed 
into outer space, probing its mys 
and 


detects an enemy target selected 


teries, from great heights 
hundred 
other ways it touches our lives 
today. In the not 
future this may 


civilization the horrors of a push 


for destruction. In a 
too distant 
science bring 
button war, but it must not bring 
push button justice unless and ex 
cept such justice is surrounded 6) 
the long-established rules of evt 
dence.” People Offerman, 204 
Misc. 769, 125 N.Y.S.2d 179, 185 
(1953). (Emphasis supplied. 
What the judge was saying here 


was that we must not allow the 
administration of justice in trafhc 
to become automatic. 


cases too 


Other courts, too, have pointed 
out the tendency in that direction 
because of the immense volume of 
cases and the temptation to resort 
to questionable expedients to dis 
pose of them as speedily as possible. 
In People v. Pullman, Mis. 
148 N.Y.S.2d 258 (1955) Judge 


Sherman of the Saratoga, N. Y., 


’ 


County Court said in reversing a 
conviction for driving while intoxi 


cated: 


“All of us are concerned about 
the operation of motor vehicles 
by intoxicated drivers. No longer 
should the traveling public be 
exposed to these potential killers. 


Every effort should be made to 
eliminate inebriated operators 
and to punish them for violations 
done in a 


(Em 


of law, but it must be 
proper and legal 
phasis supplied. 


7 
nanner. 


These principles are especially 


applicable to courts handling large 


volumes of business, even though 


the law may provide tor “summary 


trial’’ of certain cases such as or 


dinance violations. Provisions fot 


‘summary hearing” of minor of 


tenses of this nature do not con 
template procedure without regard 


to legal and constitutional rights 


and principles. Ordinarily a “‘sum 


mary hearing’”’ means nothing more 


than a trial to the court without 
the intervention of a jury—a trial 
conducted with the east possible 
delay; with dispatch City of St. 
Pau Robin , 129 Minn. 383, 
152 N.W. 777, Ann.Cas. 1916E 845 
(1915); State ex rel Connolly v. Park 

199 Minn. 622, 273 N.W. 233 
(1937): Ogden v. City of Madison, 


\ 


111 Wis. 413, 87 N.W. 
22 C.J.S., Criminal Law, sec. 36 

Ex p. Bobowski, 313 Mich. 521, 21 
N.W.2d 838 (1946); People v. Rud 
nik, 333 Mich. 216, 52 N.W.2d 671 


d es not dis 


S68 (1901 . 


(1952). It certainty 
pense with the requirement of due 
process of law 

The 
Court of California well 
the point: 


language of the 


Supreme 


illustrates 


“Tt was suggested on the argu 
that 


methods of disposing of business 


ment somewhat summary 


in the police court are essential 
to a dispatch of the great number 


of cases coming on daily therein. 
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This be conceded, and it 
might be admitted also that in 
all courts it 


may 
should be the aim 
to dispose of business as quickly 
as is consistent with the proper 
and careful administration of jus 
tice. But however summary the 
methods adopted in any court 
there are certain rights guaran 
teed by our Constitution to one 
charged with any crime, entirely 
regardless of his station in life. 
and 
inviolable in the police court as 


These rights are as sacred 
in the highest court of the land, 
and must necessarily be observed 
therein. Indeed, when we con 
sider the greater opportunity for 
the disregard of those rights in 
the police court of a large city 
dealing in large part as it does 
with cases of individuals who by 
reason of their lack of means, 
friends, and lack of knowledge, 
are almost entirely dependent up 
on the court for impartial inves 
tigation and disposition of their 
cases, a greater measure of care 
on the part of the judge of such 
a court to see that every right of 
the defendant is carefully guarded 
is essential than in a higher court 
where the detendant is represented 
by counsel who can ordinarily be 
relied upon to protect his rights. 
It was because the prisoner al 
leged facts tending to show a dis 
regard of some of those rights and 
a denial of due process of law that 


we issued the writ.”” Ex p. Wil 
/iams, 183 Cal. 11, 190 P. 163 
(1920), 


On this point the Supreme Court 
of Indiana said: 
“It has often been said by this 


and that ‘the 
prompt disposal of criminal cases 


April 


other courts 


1958 


is to be commended and encour- 
aged.” But 
government 


form of 
that end can never 
be accomplished by clipping, 


under our 


modifying or stripping funda- 
mental rights from a defendant. 
It is always a duty of the trial 
court and this court to see that 
those fundamental rights are not 
improperly denied.” Bradley 
Sale, 227 Ind. 131, 84 N.E.2d 
580, 582 (1949). 


In City of Toledo v. Soldier, Jr., \O1 
Oh.App. 273, 139 N.E.2d 631, 635 
(1956), the Ohio Court of Appeal 
said: 

‘Diligence on the part of police 
officers in enforcing the provisions 
of the trafic code is universally 
commended. Ordinances and 
statutes, designed to protect the 
traveling public on the streets 
and highways, must be at all 
times impartially enforced; and 
where violations occur the pen 
alties prescribed must be strictly 
imposed. However, it should be 

said, with equal emphasis, that, 
in every instance, the legal rights 
of the accused should be protected 
in order that the dignity and honor 
of the law prevail.” 
supplied. 


(Emphasis 


Judge May Take Active Part in Tria: 
for Proper Purposes 


While it is the duty of a trial 


judge to make sure the accused Is 


accorded a fair trial and to main 
tain an attitude of scrupulous im- 
partiality throughout, this does not 
prevent him from taking active part 
when such becomes necessary for 
the orderly and judicious conduct 
of the trial. As the Virginia Su- 
preme Court of 


Appeals said: 








“A trial judge has a right, in 
deed it is his duty, when neces- 
sary for the fair, orderly admin- 
istration of justice, to participate 
in. the trial and facilitate its prog- 
ress. But such participation 
should be impartial and not prej- 
udicial to either the prosecution 
or the defense,” Skipper v. Comm., 
199 Va. 870, 80 S.E.2d 401, 406 
(1954). 


To this end he may take part in 
the examination of witnesses if such 
becomes necessary in order to elicit 
the truth, but this must be done in 
such a manner as not to indicate 


bias or prejudice on his part. 


“While it is true that a judge 
has a right to question witnesses 
or call other witnesses to the 
stand in order to elicit the truth 
or to bring enlightenment on 
material issues which seem ob 
scure, he must do it in a fair and 
impartial manner, without show- 
ing bias or prejudice against 
either party ... It is essential that 
jury trials shall be managed fairly, 
and that trial judges shall not 
only be just to both sides, but 
that they shall conduct them- 
selves in such a manner that an 
impartial state of mind is ap 
parent to all concerned.” People 
v. Marino, 414 Ill. 445, 111 N.E. 


2d 534 (1953). 


As the Califorria District Court of 


Appeal also said: 


“(T)he law does not require 
the judge to maintain a sphinx 
like attitude and merely to an- 
nounce his decision upon mooted 
points. On the contrary, he must 
see to it that no factual issue is 
left in a fog when by proper state 
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ment or inquiry the testimony 
might be made clear. His pri 
mary duty is to see that justice 
is administered, and this cannot 
under all circumstances be done 
by silence and inaction in the 
presence of a controversy. No 
agency of the law is in so favor 
able a position as is the trial 


judge to know when factual issues 
need clarification. It therefore 
becomes his duty to exercise his 
best judgment to the end that 
such need is satisfied.”” People v. 
Harris, 87 Cal.App. 2d 818, 198 
P.2d 60, 65 (1948), followed in 
People v. Harmon, 117 Cal.App. 
2d 511, 256 P.2d 340, 345 (1953): 

“The trial judge is not a sphinx. 
He is not required to remain 
silent when, as the record shows, 
counsel for the defendant was 
frequently obstructive, technical 
and irritating in the manner of 
making and arguing his objec 
tions, and where, as the record 
also shows, defendant as a wit 
ness was in fact evasive and ar 
gumentative.”’ 


Similarly, the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska has said: 


“However, this right 

should be very sparingly exer 
cised, and generally, counsel for 
the parties should be relied on 
and allowed to manage and bring 
out their own case. The actions 
of the judge in this respect should 
never be such as to warrant any 
assertion that they were with a 
view to assistance of the one or 
the other party to the cause.” 
Covle v. Mopar, 165 Neb. , 86 
N.W.2d 758, 770 (1957) quoting 
from Bartley v. State, 55 Neb. 294, 
75 N.W. 832, 834 (1898). 
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the 
preme Court of Appeals: 


Again quoting Virginia Su 


“The function of a trial judge 
is to see that the parties have a 
fair and impartial trial in cases 
heard before him in keeping with 
our high traditions of justice. He 
should see that opportunity is 
to develop all pertinent 
When that has been done, 
he must 


given 
facts. 
This does 
not prevent him from asking 1m 
partial 


be content. 
questions of a_ witness 
which might shed light on perti 
nent matters; but the questions 
not disclose bias on his 
part or imply discredit of the 
integrity or veracity of the wit 
ness.’ Holober v. Comm., 191 Va. 
826, 62 S.E.2d 816, 823 (1951). 


should 


The tundamental 


courts of justice is to discover 
where the truth lies in controverted 
issues, and the final responsibility 
to see that justice is done rests with 
the judge. People 2. Lancellotti, 

Cal. App2d —, 305 P.2d 926 (1957). 
The law does not handicap a judge 
in the performance of that duty, 
“nor limit his powers to those of a 
passive umpire, and thus turn over 
to counsel his important work in 
the conduct of a trial.” 


District 


And, as 


the California 


Appeal said: 


“It is fortunate that in the 


growth of our law the trend of 


legislation and of judicial decision 
in the latter direction. For 
one of the pillars of strength in 
our legal system is the impartial 
judge, who presides with dignity 
and fairness, and who will not 


Is not 


allow his court to become a battle 


ground of wits of counsel, or of 
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purpose of 


Court of 


evasions of witnesses, to defeat 
a fundamental purpose—to as- 
certain and declare the truth.” 
People v. Sakelaris, Cal.App. 
2d , 315 P.2d 902, 904 (1957). 


For similar expressions of the courts, 


see the following: 


Cal. People v W ‘tlks, Cal. 
App.2d 318 P.2d 151 
(1957). 

Fla. Clark v. State, 122 Fla. 310, 


165 So. 44, 45 (1936). 
lll. People v. Gilbert, [ll.2d 
, 147 N.E.2d 44 (1958). 
People v.Giacamino, 347 Ill. 
523, 180 N.E. 437, 84 ALR 


1168 (1932). 

Neb. Buhrman v. Smollen, 164 
Neb. 655, 83 N.W.2d 386, 
398 (1957) quoting Leo vc. 
State, 63 Neb. 723, 89 N.W 
303 (1902); Hansen v. State, 
141 Neb. 278, 3 N.W.2d 
441 (1942). 

fo People 0. Vendes, 3 N.Y.2d 


120, 164 N.Y.S.2d 401, 143 
N.E.2d 806 (1957). 
N.C. State v. Carter, MA; 
581, 65 S.E.2d 9, 10 (1951). 
Pa. Commonwealth vo. Watts, 358 
Pa. 92, 56 A.2d 81 (1948). 
S.C. State v. Chasteen, 228 S.C. 


as 
233 


88, 88 S.E.2d 880, 885 
(1955). 
Utah State v. Lack, 118 Utah 128, 


221 P.2d 852, 857 (1950). 

Vote: 84 ALR 1172—*Propriety 
of Conduct of Trial Judge 
in Propounding Questions 
to Witnesses in Criminal 
Cases.”’ 


Judge May Call Witnesses in Effort 
to Develop Truth 

The courts recognize that while 

ordinarily it is the province of the 
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prosecutor, not that of the judge, 
to determine who shall be called as 
state’s witnesses, the trial judge has 
the right and sometimes the duty 
to call witnesses of his own volition. 
As the West Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals said: 


“It seems that the rule grew 
out of situations where the pros 
ecuting officer’s actions in failing 
to call such witnesses may have 
had a tendency to suppress some 
of the relevant facts.”” State 
Loveless, W.Va. , 87 S.E. 
2d 273 (1955) citing 58 Am.Jur., 
Witnesses, sec. +; See also: For 
tune Fortune, 138 A.2d 390 
(D.C.Mun.App.—1958). 


Naturally this is a right which 
must be exercised with judgment 
and caution, the danger being that 
the presiding judge may identify 
himself either with the prosecution 
Such matters fall 
within the sound discretion of the 


or the defense. 


trial judge and his personal inter 
vention in the trial will be upheld 
and approved only if done in a fair, 
dispassionate, and impartial man 
ner. He must always refrain from 
any act which might show par 
tisanship for the state or for the 
accused. State v. 


People v. Filipak, 322 Ill. 546, 153 


Loveless, supra; 


N.E. 673 ( 1926): People H ‘tks, 
Cal.App.2d 318 P.2d 151 
(1957); Note: 57 L.R.A. 875 


‘Power of Court to Call and Ex 
amine Witnesses.”’ 

In People v. Crump, 5 Ull.2d 251, 
125 N.E.2d 615, 52 ALR2d 834, 
846 (1955), the Illinois Supreme 
Court said the judge’s right and 
power to call witnesses on his own 
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motion should not be exercised un 
less it is likely that otherwise there 


may be a miscarriage of justice. 


Judge Must Not Usurp Functions of 


Cou NSEC 


Upon undertaking to assume ac 
tive part in the trial the judge must 
not depart from his impartial role 
the 
Court of Ap 


in so doing. On this 
Oklahoma Criminal 


peals said: 


point 


“We know 
why a court should not 
proper 


of no rule 


r reason 
ask a 
and pertinent question, 
for the purpose of eliciting com 
petent and material testimony. 
But we also know of no rule that 
would permit the court to assume 
And when 
the court takes the place of the 


county 


the role of prosecutor. 


attorney, and examines 
and cross-examines witnesses, no 
matter what his motives may be, 
or what explanation or excuse he 
may offer for this course, his con 
duct can have but one effect upon 
the jury, and that is to impress 
them that the judge is convinced 
of the defendant’s guilt.’ Smith 

State, 12 Okla.Cr. 513, 159 P. 
941 (1916). 


More recently the Supreme Court 


of Ilinois expressed the same prin 


ciple: 


“While a trial judge is not a 


mere moderator or referee, and 


he has a right at any time to ask 


questions for the purpose of elic 
iting the truth, it is a test of more 
delicacy and much difficulty for 
him to so conduct an extended 
cross-examination of a defendant 


that nothing in either the tone 
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or inflection of the voice, the play 
of the features, the manner of 
propounding or framing the ques 
tions, or the course of the inves 
tigation pursued in the examina 
tion will indicate to the jury the 
trend of mind of the questions. 
A defendant cannot have a 
fair trial when the judge’s belief 
of his guilt is impressed on the 
jury. No person can successfully 
perform the function of prose 
cutor and judge. They are in 
consistent.” People v. Egan, 331 
Il]. 489, 163 N.E. 357 (1928). 


Note also the language of the Su 
preme Court of Michigan in a recent 


case: 


‘*It is essential that trials shall 
be managed fairly, and that trial 
judges shall not only be just to 
both sides, but that they shall 
observe in their demeanor an even 
tenor, so that an impartial state 
of mind may be apparent to all 
concerned. ’ 


“We do intimate that a 
trial judge may not, in the in 


not 


terest of justice, participate in 
the questioning of a witness or 
witnesses. We believe, however, 
that hostile cross-examination of 
a defendant in a criminal prose 
cution is a function of the prose 
cuting attorney, and that a judge 
before whom a jury case is being 
tried should avoid any invasion 
of the prosecutor's role.”’ People 
Cole, Jr., 349 Mich. 175, 84 
N.W.2d 711, 717 (1957), citing 
note, 84 ALR 1172. 
Thus it is improper for the trial 
judge to ask a witness questions 
for the purpose of impreaching him. 
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“Counsel may do so in cross-ex- 
aming a witness, but this privilege 
does not extend to the trial judge.”’ 
State Smith, 240 N.C. 99, 81 


S.E.2d 263, 265, (1954). 


Judge Must Not Act as Defense 
Counsel 
Obviously, since the prosecution 
seldom, if ever, has a right of ap- 
peal, most of the expressions of the 
courts have had reference to claims 
that 


rights have been prejudiced by im 


of convicted persons their 
proper conduct of the judge in favor 
On 


hand, however, the judge cannot 


of the prosecution. the other 
abandon his role of impartiality to 
the 
rights of an accused person. He 


become unduly solicitous of 
cannot assume the role of defense 
counsel any more than he can be 
come a prosecutor. His proper part 
in any trial is to maintain a fair 
and impartial attitude and to fur 
ther the cause of justice. This point 
is well illustrated in a Mississippi 
case in which the accused, con- 
victed of speeding after a trial in 
which he insisted upon acting as 
his own counsel, complained of the 
failure of the trial judge to give 
certain instructions to the jury 
on his own motion. 


Court said: 


The Supreme 


“There is nothing in the law 
which obligates or even permits a 
trial judge to ignore the law, or 
become a partisan in favor of a 
litigant who does not have an 
attorney, or see that such litigant 
has presented every legal prin- 
ciple of which learned and astute 
counsel, after study and prepa- 
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ration, may conceive. While trial 
judges are invariably more lenient 
and indulgent toward such liti- 
gants, charity must not go to the 
extent that a party, without coun 
sel, becomes a privileged litigant 
and is granted rights and im 
munities not afforded by law and 
not allowed to those who obtain 
counsel. If a defendant chooses 
to be his own lawyer, he has that 
right; but such right does not 
license him to ignore the law, 
nor make him a ward of the court 
or the client of the trial judge.” 
Gangloff v. State, Miss. 
99 So.2d 461, 464 (1958). 


Judge's Duty to Assure Fair Trial in 
Cases Tried Without a Jur) 


It goes without saying that an 
accused person is entitled to a fair 
and impartial trial whether the case 
is tried before a jury or on a bench 


trial by the judge alone. In jury 


cases, the duty and obligation of 


the judge is to refrain from acts, 
words or conduct which may have 
the effect of improperly influencing 
the jurors in their own determina- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. In such cases his own 
feelings of bias or prejudice are not 
material except as they may be be- 
trayed through his words or actions. 
However, in bench trials, his feelings 
toward the accused on trial become 
a highly material circumstance in 
determining whether he can or can- 
not accord him a fair and impartial 
trial. A judge with preconceived 
convictions as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of one on trial before him is 
in no better position to accord a 
fair trial than could be had at the 
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hands of a jury having similar pre 
dispositions. 

In short then, a judge presiding 
over a jury trial must carefully re 
frain from disclosing any bias or 
prejudice he may have for or against 
either party, while in a trial with 
out a jury the judge must not have 
any such partial attitude as will 
interfere with his duty to accord a 
The 


any 


fair, impartial trial. accused 


is entitled to this in event, 
and the trier of fact must be open 
minded in the one case as in the 
other. Thus, while many of the 


cases involve statements or con 
duct of the judge which tend to 
influence the jury one way or the 
other and are held objectionable 
for that reason, still it must be re 
membered that the 


Same sort of 


statements or conduct may well 
indicate his own bias or prejudice 
in cases tried without a jury. In 
either event the accused is denied 
the right to a fair trial as guaranteed 
him by the constitution. 

In Dietze State, 162 Neb. 80, 
75 N.W.2d 95 (1956), the defendant 
was convicted of speeding following 
a trial before the district judge with 
out a jury. The defendant based 
his defense in part upon the fact 
that the Greyhound bus he was 
driving was equipped with a gov 
ernor which, subsequent tests had 
shown, prevented the vehicle from 
being driven over 60 mph, the maxi 
mum speed limit in Nebraska. Dur 
ing the trial the judge stated that 
he had observed and talked with 
had 


hound buses traveling greatly in 


others who observed Grey 


excess of 60 mph. The Supreme 
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Court, in reversing the conviction, 


said: 


“If he had stopped there it is 
doubtful that it could be con- 
tended that he was incapable of 
fairly and impartially weighing 
the circumstances involved here- 
in. He did not however stop 
there. He clearly indicated a 
probability that he could not con- 
sider fairly, along with other evi- 
dence as to speed, the evidence 
that this particular bus with the 
governor on it could not travel 
at a speed in excess of 60 miles 
an hour. If he could not consider 
this evidence fairly and impar 
nally it could not be said that the 
defendant had the fair and im 
partial trial to which he was en 
titled. 

(The) cases indicate that im- 
proper remarks of a trial judge 
calculated to improperly influence 
the triers of the facts, if timely 
objected to, may be considered 
as ground of reversal on appeal. 
This is not such a case but is one 
wherein the judge is himself the 
trier of the facts. No reason ap- 
pears why a different rule should 
apply. (Emphasis supplied.) In 
this case objection was timely 
made. At the time the remarks 
were made a request was made 
that the judge disqualify himself 
to try the case. The right to a 
fair and impartial trial in this 
respect was a substantial right of 
the defendant and a failure to 
accord it to him was such an 
invasion of that right that he is 
entitled to have the judgment of 
the district court reversed and 
the cause remanded for a new 
trial.” 


he California District Court of 
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Appeal recently had before it a 
similar case in which the trial judge, 
trying the case without a jury, had 
given clear indication by his words 
and conduct that he was convinced 
the defendant (accused of posses- 
sing narcotics) was guilty and had 
no defense, even before the state 
had rested its case! In reversing 
the conviction the court said: 


‘Appellant did not receive the 
fair trial guaranteed to him by 
the constitution of this state in 
that the trial court let it be 
known that it had formed an 
opinion of appellant’s guilt prior 
to the time appellant presented 
his defense.” 


“It is a cardinal principle of 
criminal law that an accused is 
presumed to be innocent until 
proven guilty beyond a reason- 
able doubt, and that this pre 
sumption goes with him through 
the trial. At the time of such 
remarks, the court had read the 
transcript of the preliminary hear- 
ing at which appellant offered no 
defense.” 


“The classical language of Mr. 
Justice McFarland may with ad- 
vantage be here invoked: “These 
alleged errors could and should 
have been avoided; but criminal 
cases are too often conducted 
upon the preconceived theory 
that defendant is guilty, and that 
if he be given a fair trial, accord- 
ing to the established rules of 
evidence, the jury may not con- 
vict him. . . . The purpose of a 
criminal trial is to discover and 
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determine whether or not a de 
fendant is guilty; not merely to 
maintain, at all hazards, a theory 
of guilt entertained beforehand 
by any one man, or any commun- 
ity of men.” People v. Shaw, 111 
Cal. 171, 174, 43 P.2d 593. 

“Had this been a jury trial and 
had the court expressed an opin 
ion in the course of trial in pres 
ence of the jury that appellant 
had no defense, not a voice would 
be lifted to declare that no prej 
udicial error had been committed. 
Juries are daily admonished not 
to form an opinion or reach a 
conclusion until the case is finally 
submitted to them. Why should 
a judge, sitting in place of a jury, 
not be subjected to the same admon 
ition? The silent and mysterious, 
if not mystical, processes of the 
mind are likely to be swayed and 
prejudices derived by the very 
utterance of its own words. It 
therefore behooves him who holds 
the scales of justice to refrain 
from suggestions or comments 
that are calculated to defeat the 
search for truth. When a judge 
becomes a trier of fact as well as 
of the law, the defendant is entitled 
to the same presumption of inno 
cence and the same right to present 
a defense that he would have if he 
were being tried by a jury. 


“Even though the evidence 
may point to appellant’s guilt, 
he is still entitled to a fair trial. 
‘It is the bounden duty of courts 
to that a defendant be 
fairly convicted, because if he is 


insist 


not so convicted he should not 
be convicted at all; and to hold 
otherwise would be to provide 
ways and means for the convic 
tion of the innocent. The fact 


that the evidence point 
rather conclusively to defendant's 
guilt does not take from the latter 
his right to such a fair and im 
partial trial.”’””) (Emphasis sup 
plied.) People v. Barguera, Cal. 
App.2d 316 P.2d 641, 645 (1957 


may 


In People v. Vian, 5 Misc.2d 852 
165 N.Y.S.2d 783 (Suffold Co. Ct. 
1956), Judge Munder dismissed a 


, 


speeding Case upon appeal on the 
filed 
against the defendant contained at 


ground that the information 


the bottom of the form a box for 
whether 
Dx 
spite the fact that the attitude of 


the 


indicating his attitude, 


“courteous or discourteous.”’ 


accused in this case was In 


dicated as having been “courteous” 


the court held the very fact that 
provision was made for such in 
formation invalidated it, saying: 


“It happens here that the word 
‘discourteous’ was stricken, in 
dicating that in the opinion of 
the policeman the motorist was 
‘courteous. The policeman’s 
opinion on this point is of no 
consequence. What is important 
is that such information has but 
one purpose to serve and that is 
to improperly influenc e the court. 

“This kind of information may 
be properly supplied to a judge 
after a 
It is then of value 


defendant is convicted. 


n aiding the 
judge to determine the extent of 
the punishment to be inflicted. 
however, it 1s 
highly prejudicial and, whether 
favorable or 


Before conviction, 


unfavorable 
defendant, militates against 
impartial hearing 
unfavorable it 


to a 
an 
trial. If 
virtually 
preclude a fair trial. In any case, 


or 


would 
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such a 


per 


a conviction resting on 
should not be 


mitted to stand. 


foundation 


‘In these days of crowded traf. 
fic courts and mail order jus 
tice . . . defendants generally are 
loath to resist charges of traffic 
violations. This fact apparently 
inspired the legislature to classify 
such violations as traffic infrac 
But 
penal in 
nature and though inferior in grade 


tions rather than as crimes. 
such prosecutions are 
require the same full 
all the constitutional rights of a 
defendant that must be accorded in 
the prose ution of major crimes. 


(Emphasis supplied. 


‘It has been consistently held 
that no practice may be permitted 
which destroys the fundamentals 
of a fair trial. . In People 
Lovel/lo, | N.Y.2d 436, 154 & eo 
2d 8, (136 N.E.2d 483 
sworn statements of a prosecutor 
The 


statements of a complainant are 


the un 


were condemned. unsworn 


entitled to no better fate. 


“Without considering the mer 
its | 
alone that this complaint violates 


decide as a matter of law 


the inflexible rule of fundamental 


fairness and it must be dis 


missed.” 


Duty of Prosecutor to Conduct Triai 


Fair/) 


It is not always recognized that 


it is as much the function of the 
prosecutor as it is that of the judge 
to assure a fair trial to a defendant. 
In People v. Alvarez, 4 A.D.2d 45, 
163 N.Y.S.2d 42, 43 
court commented: 


“While 
April, 1958 


(1957) the 


vigorous presentation 


observance of 


and prosecution by an assistant 
district attorney is commendable, 
there is a marked difference be 
tween such zeal and conduct de- 


priving a defendant of a fair 
trial.” 
In an earlier New York case the 


Court of Appeals had said: 


‘Even in cases of clearest guilt 
it is the duty of the district 
refrain from 


attorney to over 

zealous advocacy.” People 

Slover, 232 N.Y. 264, 267, 133 
6 


N.E. 633, 634 (1921). 


The prosecutor’s role in the pres 
trafic 


1S of special Importanc e, since most 


entation and trial of cases 
persons appearing as defendants do 
so without benefit of legal counsel. 
He is a vital cog in the machinery 
of justice and owes a solemn re 
sponsibility to the public and to the 
court to exert ever reasonable effort 
to see that justice is done. Perhaps 


it is More important to say his duty 


is fo see that injustice ts not done. 
He is a quasi-judicial officer. As the 
Florida District Court of Appeal 


recently said: 


“The prosecuting officer prop 
erly functions in a quasi-judicial 
capacity with reference to the 
accused, and it is not alone his 
duty to prosecute but also to see 
that the accorded a 
fair and impartial trial.”’ 

State, 97 So.2d iZ/; 

See also, to the same 

Snyder's Case, 301 Pa. 
152 A. 33, 76 ALR 666 
(1930); Watts v. Gerking, 111 Or. 
641, 228 P. 135, 34 ALR 1489 
(1924); Manning State, 195 
Tenn. 94, 257 S.W.2d 6, 45 ALR 
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accused 1S 
Gon- 
zalez 128 
(1957 
effect: 


276, 











2d 299 (1953); Lewis v. Brautigam, 
227 F.2d 124, 55 ALR2d 505 
(1955); People v. Klein, 6 Misc. 
2d 289, 166 N.Y.S.2d 240 (1957). 


In Smith v. Commonwealth, 331 
Mass. 585, 121 N.E.2d 707 (1954), 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Mas 
sachusetts said: 


“It is well understood that the 
duty of a district attorney is not 
merely to secure convictions. It 
is his duty to secure them with 
due regard to the constitutional 
and other rights of the defendant. 
... It may even become his duty 
in some circumstances to direct 
the attention of the court to evi- 
dence favorable to the defend 
ant.” 


also Smith v. State, 95 So.2d 
525 (Fla.—1957), in which the Su 
preme Court said: 


See 


it is his duty to present 
all the material facts to him... 
and it is as much his duty to 
present the facts within his know!- 
edge which would be favorable to 
the defendant as it is to present 
those facts which are favorable 
to the State; being an arm of the 
Court he is charged with the duty 
of assisting the court to see that 
justice is done...” 

It is the duty of the prosecutor 
to conduct his examination of wit 
nesses fairly, regardless of whether 
objection is made (People v. Crump, 
5 Wll.2d 251, 125 N.E.2d 615, 52 
ALR2d 834, 846 (1955)) and in his 
statements or arguments he must 
carefully refrain from improper ap- 
peals to prejudice of any sort. See 
78 ALR 1438 
Appeal to Racial, Religious, Social 


notes: ““Counsel’s 
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or Political Prejudice (etc.) as 
Ground for New Trial or Reversal’”’: 


45 ALR2d 303 


same. 


In State v. Tolson, 
N.W.2d 105 (1957), 


for violation of the narcotics laws, 


lowa ,82 


a prosecution 


the prosecutor persisted in injecting 
evidence of other offenses commit- 
ted by the accused, and of several 
earlier raids by police and federal 
officers upon defendant's hotel. In 
reversing the conviction the Su 


preme Court said: 


“It is sometimes said that error 
‘crept’ into the trial of a lawsuit. 
Not so in the case at bar. It 
marched in like an army with 
banners, and trumpets. It 
and 
aggravated by 
the state. 
should use his best efforts to rep 


was 
and 
attorney for 


escorted emphasized, 
the 


\ prosecuting attorney 


resent the state, vigorously and 
forcefully, in presenting its case 
within the bounds of proper legal 
procedure. He 
duty, of no less importance, to 


owes a second 
fair 
He 1s an officer of the court 
must 


see that the accused has a 
trial. 
and the require 
ments of due process of law. We 


obsery S 


have commented upon this duty 
many times, and have been com 
pelled to reverse many Cases be 
cause it was disregarded. ... The 
rights of the state and of the de 
fendant are equal in that each is 
entitled to a fair trial under estab 
lished rules. This should be kept 
in mind by counsel representing 
the state at every stage of the 
proceedings; but too often, as in 
the instant case, it is not.” 


the 
State, 91 Okla. 


Kor similar expressions of 


courts see: Potter 
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Cr. 186, 217 P.2d 844, 20 ALR2d 
1416 (1950); Manning v. State, 195 
Tenn. 94, 257 S.W.2d 6, 45 ALR2d 
299 (1953)—prosecutor’s bitter con- 
demnation of white men who ap- 
peared as character witnesses for 
Negro defendant charged with mur- 
der held reversible error; Note: 
45 ALR2d 303; People v. Lombard, 

A.D. , 168 N.Y.S.2d 419, 
424 (1957): Arthur v. 
S.W.2d 182, 185 (Ky. 


Comm., 307 
1957) 


In State Peters, 82 R.I. 292, 
107 A.2d 428, 48 ALR2d 999, 1002 
(1954), the prosecutor in his open- 
ing statement to the jury in a lar 
ceny case stated that a codefendant 
of the accused had already been 
sentenced to jail on the particular 
indictment. The trial court denied 
defendant’s motion to pass the case 


but in ordering a new trial, the 


Supreme Court of Rhode Island 
said: 

“At this point it may be well 
to observe that in a criminal case 
the prosecuting attorney is in 
effect the representative of the 
people and not an advocate in the 
ordinary meaning of that term. 
As was said in Goff v. Common- 
wealth, 241 Ky. 428, 431, 44 S.W. 
2d 306, 308: ‘He represents all 
the people of the commonwealth, 
including the defendant : 
In Berger United States, 
U.S. 78. 88, 55 S.Ct. 629, 633, 
79 L.Ed. 1314, the court stated 
that in a criminal prosecution the 
attorney for the government was 


995 


the representative of a sover- 
eignty whose obligation was to 
govern impartially and that the 
interest of such officer was not 
that the sovereign ‘shall win a 
case, but that justice shall be 


done.””’ 





“CROSSING GUARDS” MANI 


AL IS THIS MONTH’S BONUS 


Adult Guards for School Crossings,” 
is the April “bonus” for subscribers to the Traffic Digest S Review. 


a 16-page training manual, 


The manual discusses the basic responsibilities and techniques 
involved in the duties of adult non-police crossing guards. It was 
developed and written to aid police departments in selecting qualified 
personnel and establishing and carrying out better guard training 
programs. 

To obtain a single copy of ‘‘Adult Guards for School Crossings,” 
without charge, address a card or letter to the Traffic Digest © 
Review, 1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. Just give your name and 
address and specify “Guards.” 

For those wishing to purchase extra copies of the manual, a price 


schedule is given in the inside front cover of the publication. 
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THIRD ENFORCEMENT MANUAL NOW AVAILABLE 





all 


“Officer-Violator Relationships,” beginning on the next page, is 
the third in a series of basic training manuals on traffic law enforce 
ment to be published in the Traffic Digest © Review. 

Developed and written especially for use in departmental train 
ing programs, the new manual provides detailed instruction on the 
procedures a police officer should follow in interviewing a trafic 
violator. 

This manual is available in pamphlet form (8 x 11 in. in size, 
punched for 3-ring notebook) and may be purchased from the 
Trafhe Institute, Northwestern University, 1804 Hinman Ave.. 


Evanston, Ill., at the following prices: 


1 to 5 copies SO cents ea. 
6 to 25 copies 41) cents e: 

26 to 100 copies 30 cents ea 
Over 100 copies 20 cents ea. 


When ordering, specify “Officer-Violator Relationships,” and in 
dicate Publication No. 2435. 

Other manuals available in pamphlet form in the trafic law 
enforcement series are: 

“Stopping and Approaching the Traffic Violator,’ Pub. No. 2368. 

‘Patrol for Trathe Law Enforcement,” Pub. No. 2426 

The prices mentioned above also prevail for these two publications. 


Other enforcement manuals to be published in early ues of the 


TD&R and later in pamphlet form include ‘‘Pursuit,”’ aking En 


forcement Action,” “Citations,” and ‘““Traffic Arrest 











PEORIA WANTS TO EMPLOY TRAFFIC ENGINEER 


Position: Trathc Engineer. This is professional engineering work in 
the administration of the Trafic Engineering Department in a city of 
118,000 population. 


Requirements: Graduate engineer with professional trafic engineering 
and supervisory experience. 

Salary: $6,526 to $8,294 annually. Maximum obtainable through 
merit increases. 

ipply: Personnel Officer, Room 209, City Hall, Peoria, | 
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RAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT SERIES 


OFFICER—VIOLATOR RELATIONSHIPS 





What is Involved in Dealing 
with the Violator? 


63.0/0—When you have stopped the 
violator’s vehicle and moved to a posi 
tion where vou can talk with him, you 
are ready to begin entor« ement action. 
The following discussion is limited to 
methods of dealing with the violator: 
the relationships between you and him. 


Subsequent enforcement steps, such as 


traffic arrest, citations, and warnings, 
will not be included. 
63.020—Your task dealing with 


the violator has two parts: 


objective which ts to take 


1. An immediat 


some kind of enforcement action against 


the driver 


2. An ultimate objective which is to change 


his future driving behavior 


What you do positively during your 
interview with the violator to dev elop 


good driving behavior is very import 


ant. You can, by your actions and 
manner, win a strong supporter for 
good driving behavior or you can 


create an active or passive enemy. 


63,030—You have ample authority to 
Skillful 
use of this authority will go a long way 


require people to do things. 


toward getting the job done effectivel 


However, an important part of deal 


ing with the violator lies outside the 
Most of the 


area of formal authority. 
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reaction you get from the violator 1S 
determined by Aow you deal with him, 


not what action you take. 


63.040—Success in dealing with vio 


/ators will in part depend upon a 
fundamental understanding of human 
behavior. All violator contacts involve 
human relations. A sincere interest in 
people plus an understanding of the 


purpose of your job are essential. 


Principles of Human Behavior 

Important in Officer-Violator Relations 
63.110 

find two people who are exactly alike. 


They differ in: 


People differ. You will never 


Development of their various senses, such as 


sight, smell, and hearing. 


Physical skills, such as ability to shift gears, 


throw a ball, or drive a car. 


Mental abilities, such as reasoning and mem 
ory 
Character, which is made of such traits as 


arrogance, persistence, introversion, or extro- 


version. It is usually the organization of thes« 
traits in meeting social situations which de 


fines character. 


Will to do, or motivation, which usually varies 


from one time to another. 

Attitudes, which are how they feel about 
people, things, and situations. 

Because of these differences, two 


people will seldom react the same way 
to a given situation. The same person 


will not always react the same way to 
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the same situation. This is because 
such things as motives and attitudes 


are continually changing. 


63.120 
of behavior. 


Motives are the chief “whys” 
They usually determine 
what behavior will result from a given 
situation. Motives are strong desires 
to achieve or avoid something. Some 
are inherent such as hunger and thirst; 
others, particularly those important in 
officer-violator relations, are acquired 
through learning and experience. 
63.125—Motives are constantly chang 
ing. Some are quite simple. 
For example, Mr. Flowers has an appoint 
ment at the bank to arrange a loan. On the 
way he has a flat tire. His jack doesn’t work; 
it is half an hour before he can get it fixed. 
He is late for his appointment; to make up 
time he drives in excess of the speed limit 
and overtakes in several dangerous locations. 
In this situation, Mr. Flowers’ desire to keep 
his appointment is the motivating factor. It 
produced a certain type of driving behavior 
His actions tomorrow may be quite different 


because of other motivations. 


63./30—Although motives change, 
the following are almost always present 
in most people, and it is important to 
consider them when dealing with vio 


lators. 


We all like to feel important and worthwhil 
We like to have people treat us with respect, 
to listen to our opinions, and by action defer 


to us. 


We like to feel we are free that we 


can do as we want and say what we please. 


agents 


We like to feel that our opinions and ways of 
doing things are the best. 


We like to feel secure and free from arbitrary 

actions which may be unpleasant to us. 
These are not all the motives which 
affect us, but they are very strong ones. 
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They are quite important 1 theer 
violator relations. 
63.135—Motives are important mostly 


because of what happens when a per 
son 1s prevented from getting what he 
wants. If a person becomes emotion 
frus 


takes 


insulting, name 


ally upset, psychologists call it 


tration. This disturbance ofter 


the form of arguing, 


calling, or in extreme cases, actual 


physical violence. Usually such be 


rational. 


havior Is not Perhaps you 


} 


have seen someone kick a_ bureau 


drawer because the drawer was difficult 


to open. 


63.140—Most frustration ts caused f 


people. Almost every entorcement con 
tact has possibilities for producing 
frustration. 
For example, you are in conflict with th 
violator’s desire for freedom of action. You ar 
to some extent making him “lose face,” par 
ticularly if he enjoys a position of prestig 


in his business or community 


The number of needs that your 
conflict with or block helps determine 


\W\ nat vou 


the contact wi 


how the violator Wi react. 


do and say during 


have an important bearing on 


much frustration ts created. You can 


by vour actions, increase the uncom 
fortable feeling brought on by frus 
tration, or you may help to keep It 
at a minimum. 

63.150—Differences in attitude pr 


vide strong possibilities for friction and 


conflict. The average citizen has mis 
conceptions or misunderstandings 
about police service and its objectives. 
These may have come from past errors 
and consequent notoriety of the police. 
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Some drivers feel that trafic enforce 


ment is a game, and the rules should 


include giving drivers advance warn 


] 
Ing of police presence. 


] 


63./52—The violator may have many 


beliefs and attitudes concerning trath¢ 


law enforcement which are quite dit 


ferent from yours. He may believe 


that: 


about th 


more 


H KNOWS 


ion than 


ind its solut you 
Laws are made only for careless, reckless, or 
indifferent operators 


Arrests are made for revenue which is received 


bv vou or the department 


You are an arrogant bully showing authoriry. 
Police are arbitrary and unreasonable. 

Police are generally corrupt and dishonest. 
You have a quota of arrests to mak 


His rights are being infringed upon. 


that: 


—“ 


ou may feel 


Che violator is another stupid driver making 


another stupid mistake. 


You 


violator’s 


have been personally offended by the 


action 


Che violator is trying to get away with some 
thing. 
You have to make arrests to obtain public 
respect. 

er , . 
63.154—Differences in attitude, moti 


vation, or point of view between you and 
the violator may lead to violent dis 
agreement over matters which do not 
Neither of 
you is in a frame of mind to welcome 
You 


your own experiences which determine 


pertain to the violation. 


compromise. are influenced by 
how you interpret what you see and 
hear. You respond to motivations and 
attitudes in the same manner as the 


violator. There is one important dif 
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ference, however. You are in a position, 
by virtue of your formal authority, to 
relieve emotional tensions 


your by 


taking them out on the violator. It 
requires a great deal of self-discipline 
on your part to avoid becoming emo 
tionally involved with a violator. You 
can help to avoid emotional flare-ups 
by following some basic rules which 
will be described in the next half dozen 


paragraphs. 


Rules for Talking with the Violator 


> 


63.2/0—Get your emotions under con 


trol. Don’t begin the interview under 
a handicap. If you have become upset 
by the chase or the behavior of the 
violator, take time to compose your 
self before approaching him. Both you 


and the violator need a moment to 


catch your breath, collect your 
thoughts, and return to normal. Your 
attitude will set the stage for the entire 
interview, so don’t appear before him 
when you are both at the peak of ten 
sion or excitement. You can use this 
“cooling off” period to advantage by 
following the procedures described in 
62.530. 
63.220—Let the violator talk. Talking 


helps to relieve emotional tension. You 


will find this more difficult than it 
seems. Most of us prefer talking to 


listening. This natural desire is stim- 
ulated when the person you are talk- 
to ideas 


takes 


ing expresses contrary to 


yours. It often considerable 


effort to listen. Letting the violator 

talk helps put him in a frame of mind 

to listen to your instructions. 
63.230—Don't argue, berate, or threat- 


en the violator. Such actions only tend 
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to increase the violator’s emotional 


tensions. People emotionally upset 
usually are unable to accept rational 
ideas or explanations. Their ability to 
reason logically has been temporarily 
disrupted. Don’t be a “sphinx” either 
as he may interpret this as being high- 
handed or arbitrary. Keep your re 
marks neutral in nature and as few 


as possible. 


63.240 
Real 


than mere words. 


Be courteous and respectful. 


courtesy involves much more 
Be careful to avoid 
any action which will make the vio 
lator feel inferior. Your tone of voice, 
your demeanor, and even your facial 
expression are all important in show 


Any 


thing which tends to hurt a person’s 


ing real courtesy and respect. 


ego produces emotional response of the 
highest order. This is particularly true 
when there are other people present 
such as wives, children, or friends. 
63.250—Request compliance. Use re- 
“May I,” 


“Please,” and ‘“‘Kindly” when direct- 


quest words such as, 
ing the violator. These words recog 
nize the dignity of the individual and 
utilize the natural desire to follow. It 
may be more satisfying for you to order 
the violator to do things in an em- 
phatic manner. However, this will do 
little toward developing an atmosphere 
of mutual respect. 


63.260 


not to do. Negative directions conflict 


Avotd telling the violator what 


with the natural desire for freedom of 


action and are contrary to the way 
we usually think. We understand and 
accept ideas more readily when they 
what to do. Phrase 


tell us your re- 
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quests and instructions in a positive 
way. Whenever possible, explain why 
you want him to do it. 

63.270 


; : 
Don’t allow the violator to get 


on the defensive. Never open your con- 


versation in a sarcastic or derogatory 


way. Avoid such openings as: 
“Don't you know - 


“Who do you think you ar 


“Where 


, 
do you think you're going 


““What's vour hurry 


Questions like these cannot be answered 
intelligently and are irritating to the 
violator. When a person is moved to 


defend his actions, it becomes difficult 


to point out errors or proper tech 


niques. Excuses and explanations are 
designed to conceal rather than reveal 


the real reason. Often through the 


process of excuse making, the violator 
trom 


conceals the real reason 


himself. 


H ‘ate h fo tgns of emotional 


x 


63.280 


disturbance. If you detect Signs of 


emotional upset, it may be well to 
postpone or eliminate certain phases 
of your instruction. Remember, people 
in a state of emotional tension are not 


receptive to new ideas or instructions, 


Make Your Actions and 
Procedures Correct 


63.3/0—Y ou expose yourself to cet 


tain personal hazards when dealing 


with trafic violators. Sometimes vio 


lators turn out to be driving stolen 


cars, or they may be wanted for felony 
investigation. Sometimes a violator ts 
disturbed to 


emotionally the point 


where he try to evade identifi 


may 
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cation, exposure, or arrest. Other mov- 
ing traffic poses a constant hazard to 
you throughout the interview. Be alert 
at all times for the unexpected. 

63.320— Take time to gel ready to talk 
with the violator. Know what you are 
going to do and say before you begin 
the contact. Have any equipment you 
will need such as flashlight, clipboard, 
or citation pad with you. Review the 
facts of the situation which led to your 
stopping the violator before you begin 
to talk. You can use the “‘cooling off” 
period discussed in 62.530 for this pur 
pose. 

63.330—The appearance of your uni 
form, equipment, and person help to 
create the violator’s impression of you. 
4 neat, clean uniform, properly worn, 
and a well-groomed person will create 
a good impression. A dirty uniform, 
unshaven face, tilted hat, or open coat 
will give a bad first impression. Such 
impressions are often the difference 
between a successful and unsuccessful 
contact. 


63.335—Your physical bearing and 


demeanor help determine the kind of 


relationship you will develop between 
yourself and the violator. Stand com 
fortably erect but not at military at 
tention. Be alert to passing traffic and 
movement of occupants in the car. 
Your attitude should be serious yet 
friendly. A smile will help to ease 
tensions on both sides. 
63.340—Greet the driver courteously 
Your 
greeting should be extended in the most 
natural You may 


introduce yourself or use only a “ee Xi rd 
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but in a business-like manner. 


manner for you. 





morning, sir’’ or 


er a 


“madam.” By using 


‘“‘madam” you are identified 
Strive to the 


violator at ease and establish a com- 


as a gentleman. put 
mon ground free of affectation, supe 


riority, or deference. 


63.350—Decide what enforcement ac 
tion you are going to take before you 
approach the violator. The kind of 
action you take depends upon the 
original violation plus any possible ad- 
ditional ones you witnessed during pur- 
suit. Any lessening or increasing of 
the charge should be based on a re- 
evaluation of conditions or circum- 
stances and should not be a result of 
your conversation with the violator. 
Examples of situations 


where you 


would change your mind are: 


You have stopped a violator who is traveling 
just over the speed limit with the intention of 
When you ask the 
driver for his license he admits he has none. 


You issue a citation for no driver's license. 


giving him a warning. 


You see a vehicle pass a stop sign without 


stopping. It is winter and the roads are icy. 
You stop the vehicle intending to issue a 
citation. The driver protests there was no 
stop sign. You have him go back with you 
to see and find that the sign, normally visible, 
is obscured now by snow. You drop the 
charge . send the violator on his way, and clean 


off the sign. 


How you decide what enforcement ac- 
tion to take is described in a separate 
manual. 

63.360—Make a direct and positive 


Statement. 
Ke — 
For example, Sir, you were going 37 mph in 
a 25 mph zone. I shall have to issue a citation 
for speeding. May I see your driver's licens« 
and registration?” 


This tells the driver what he did and 
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what you are going to do about it. 
Your decisiveness will eliminate any 
that can be 


idea you 


the citation. You also create the feel- 


ing that you know what you are 
talking about which helps to avoid 
argument. Never keep the driver in 
doubt about what you intend to do. 
Such tactics only increase the emo 
tional tension and open more oppor 
tunity for disagreement. 
63.365—Sometimes the driver may 
ask you for further information such 
as, ‘‘Where did you come from? I sure 
Tell 


going into detail that you were enter- 


didn’t see you.” him without 
ing from a side street or following in 
another lane of trafic. If he questions 
the accuracy of your pace, tell him 
where you clocked him and for what 
distance. Never exaggerate speed, dis 
tance, or other facts. Avoid any sem- 
blance of a threat or implication that 
you're going to punish him by further 
delaying him or placing an additional 
charge. It is not your prerogative to 
pass judgment, to punish, or to em 
barrass the driver. 

violator 


63.370—Identify every 


stop by requesting his driver’s license 


yv< gu 


and vehicle registration certificates. 


The procedure is as follows: 


1. Ask for the driver’s license and registration. 
Do not put your head or arms in the car 
window. While waiting for the license ask 


the driver, “What is your name, sir?’ 


2. Take the license and registration certificates. 
Never accept anything other than the 
papers requested. Ask that it be removed 
from the billfold or other container. Do 
not reach into the car to accept the papers. 
Have the driver hand them to you outsid 
the window. 
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Exhibit 63-1. Keep your hands out of 
the violator's car and do not accept 
anything except the requested papers. 


3. Check driver , data. Compare th 
name on the certificate with the name th 
driver gave. Ask the driver where he lives 
“now” and compare the address he giv 
you with the or n the certificate. Con 
pare the addr n the license with the 
one on the registration. If further check 
is made, compare the description on the 


license with the phy | description of the 


driver. Note: height, weight, color, eves, 
hair, and pictur f or ippears on the 
’ } } 


certificate. 


Look for restrictions and for 


comphance 


with such restrictions as vision, hearing, 

requirement to wear corrective lenses, 
: 

special vehicle juipment such as outside 


rear-view mirror, 


tations to time or 
place of driving, and limitation to driving 
a specific ve hick I 


Look for evidence of 


ook for the expiration 
date. alterations of 
If there is any 


ask him 


and check it against the 


name, age, and description 
question of the driver's identity, 
his date of birth 
one appearing on the certificate. If you 
are still not entir satisfied about the 


identity of the driv have him sign his 


name to permit you to compare it with 


the one on the certificat 


4. Check registration dala, the de- 


scription of the vehicl 


Compare 


on the registration 
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with the car. Compare the plate number 


with that on the certificate. Be sure 


that the vehicle type, make, and year 


with the description 
Chec k 


driver is 


mode l corre spond 
to detect switched registrations. 
the expiration date. If the 
not the owner, ask him the name and ad 


dress of the 


owner. Compare the answer 
with the name and address on the regis 
tration. If the address of the driver and 


owner indicate they come from different 
towns, ask how the driver happens to have 
possession of the vehicle. If your identifi- 


cation of the vehicle is not satisfactory, 


you may have to use special techniques 


described in 26.500, 


S. Do not return certificate until you are about 


to terminate the interview. This is an 
effective way of keeping him at the scen 
until vou have finished, and you also may 


need to recheck some items. 


63,374 


ask for other identification, preferably 


lf the driver has no license, 


Exhibit 63-2 


one which carries his description. If 
he has no identification, write down 
a complete description of the driver 
including age, height, weight, color, 
hair, eyes, marks, and get his written 
signature. 

need additional in 


63.378—If you 


formation, ask for it in a simple, direct 


question. Try to obtain all the infor 
mation you will need for completing 


your enforcement action during your 


first interview. If the offense is an 
uncommon or complicated one, explain 
it in simple language. Do not refer 


to it as, for example, ‘‘Section 4.8-A 
of the Vehicle Code, ...”” Usually such 
a reference means nothing to the driver. 

63.38S0—When you have the required 


information, begin to write the citation 


A position to the rear and beside your vehicle will provide max- 


imum safety while you are dealing with the traffic violator. 
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or warning, completing it as rapidly 
as possible. You may go to the rear 
of the violator’s car on the shoulder 
side and to the right. This position 
will minimize the opportunity for argu 
ment or fruitless discussion. It will 
also place you in a position to re-check 


You 


protected from passing traffic in this 


the registration plate. will be 
position, and if the violator leaves his 


car, he too will be in a safe spot. 


63.383—Do not enter the violator’s 
car. If the weather is bad, return to 


your own vehicle to complete the 


citation or warning. Know your de- 
partment’s policy concerning allowing 
other persons in your vehicle. Unless 
specifically allowed, do not permit vio 
lators to enter your car. Such a 
practice: 

Offers more opportunity for argument. 

Places you at a disadvantage should the vioe 

lator attack you. 

Makes it easier for the violator to make false 

claims against you. 


If the violator should ask you to 
enter his car or starts to enter yours, 
a courteous explanation that this is 
not permitted will usually be sufficient. 
There are, of course, exceptions such 
as when you must move the vioclator’s 
vehicle to a safe place or when trans- 


porting a person under arrest. 


63.385—When you have completed 
writing the warning or citation, return 
to the violator’s car (unless he has left 
his vehicle). If the violator is required 
to sign the citation, have him do it 
now. Explain to him where he must 
If he 
objects to signing, explain to him: 
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sign and give him the pencil. 


“Your signature only means that you 
promise to appear instead of my hav 
ing to arrest you. By signing you 
admit nothing as far as the offense is 
concerned.” If he still objects, don’t 


You 


Your refusal to sign 


become impatient or sarcastic. 
must advise him: “ 
will require me to take you directly 


to the station,” or wherever you will 


have to take him. 


63.390—Give the citation to the driver 
separately from the other papers you 
are holding. Identity each paper you 
give him: 

ee, here is 


here is the citation: 


your registration certificate; and here 


is your driver’s license certificate.”’ This 
will reduce the chance that the driver 
will later claim you did not return his 


papers. 


63.395—lIf you are required to retain 
the driver’s license in lieu of bail, ex 
plain the procedure to the driver. Tell 
him: ““The receipt I give you entitles 
you to drive until your case is settled.” 


Terminating Interview 
63.410 


action he must 


Explain to the driver what 


Pell 


and when he must appear. If he asks 


take. him where 
what will happen if he doesn’t comply, 


tell him in a matter of fact manner. 
Don't discuss probable bail or prob 


Avoid 


suggestions that he engage counsel or 


able penalties with him. any 


how he should plead. 


63.420—W hen 


driver understands 


you are certain the 


what he is to do, 
close the interview. You may do this 
by: 

Thanking the driver for his cooperation. 
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Explaining how he may avoid further diff 

culty 

You can create a feeling of triendhi 
ness by your actions in closing the 


interview. However, be careful not to 
give the violator the impression that 
you are sorry vou gave him a citation. 
Help the driver get safely back 


If traffic is fast or heavy, 


63.430 


into traffic. 


signal him when the opening is ade 
quate or momentarily halt or slow 
trathc so he may enter. Sometimes 


the driver may have trouble starting 
his car. Make sure he is able to travel 


again before you leave. 


63.440—When the violator leaves, 


don’t follow him immediately. He may 
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feel that you are just waiting to nab 


him again. Either turn around and 


patrol in the opposite direction or move 
around him and go on your way. You 
may stay where you are for a moment 


to complete your report or to decide 


what to do next. 
References 
63.9/0—A 16mm, black-and-white, 


sound motion picture film has been 
produced as a training aid illustrating 


in part material found in this unit. 


Officer-Violator Relationships. 1957, 10 min 


utes. 
Dallas Jones Productions, Inc., 1725 N. 
Wells St., Chicago 14, Ill. $32.50 


* 


Don’t let the best you have done so far be the standard for the rest 


of your life. 


Gustavus F. Pe wift 





PRAINING CALENDAR 


(dil training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institut 

T//., unile therwise indicated.) 

April 14-15—FEastern Region In-service Conference for Graduates of 
TPA Training Program and Their Chiefs, Wilmington, Del. 

April 14-25—-AAMVA_ Region IV Driver Improvement School, | 
versity of California, San Francisco. 

April 21-May 9—Trafic Law Enforcement—Administration and 
niques. 

April 28-May 16—Fundamentals of Police Trafic Service. 

May 1-2—North Central Region In-service Conference for Graduates 
the TPA l raining Program and Then Chiefs, Detroit, Mich 

May 5-16—AAMVA Region I Driver Improvement School, Northeastern 


’ 


University, Boston 


May 5-23—Accident Investigation dministration and Techniq 
May 5-23 rath ‘ontrol—Devices and Methods. 
May 15—Closing date for submission of applications for 1958-59 
Police Administrati ‘raining Program. 
Mav 19-20 outh ’ Region In-service Conterence fo 
of the TPA Training Program and Their Chiets, Oklahom: 
June 2-6—Mortor Fleet Supervision. 
June 2-13—Fundamentals of Police Trafic Servi 
Spokane, Wash. 
June 9-20—-AAMVA Region III Driver Impro 
June 10-12—Seminar for Chiets of TPATP Studer 
June 16-2 Accident Investigatior \dmuinistrati 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass 
July 21-Aug. Trathc Law Entorcemen 
niques, University of Maryland, College 
Sept. 8-19 Accident Investigation 
versity ol! lennessee, Knoxville, 
Sept. 18-—-Opening of 1958-59 
Program 


Sept. 22-Oct. 10—Fur damentals of 





